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course of the evening how as he listened or did not listen he found himself musing over Carlyle's memorable glorification of  Collins's nine volumes of the Peerage of England, his assurance to the Edinburgh students that "there is a great deal more in genealogy than is generally believed at present/' and finally that "the English nobleman has still left in him; after such sorrowful erosions, something considerable of chivalry and magnanimity."   Assuredly; and so most happily there is in each and all of our many social orders, classes,   and   callings.   If   anybody   supposes   that these two virtues are unknown, are not just as conspicuous among Lancashire weavers, or Northumbrian handicraftsmen, or Durham miners, or Scotch shepherds, then he has much indeed to learn about his countrymen.   In the making and rejecting of laws, Lord Salisbury put the case too mildly when he said that the peers "approach politics in a spirit of good-humoured indifference."   By no means true of laws affecting Ireland, or the Budget of 1909, or Land, or Church.    Good-humoured indifference, to be sure, is the easiest thing in the world when you are sure of having your own way in anything you really care about.
It is easy to talk, as Macaulay does, of the higher and middling orders being the natural representatives of the human race. But are they the natural representatives of the needs of the human race? Have the higher and middling orders no prejudices, interests, indolence, of their own, to deaden their perception of Rousseau's resplendent commonplace: "Tis the people that compose the human race; what is not people is so small a concern that it is not worth the trouble of counting"? Bright put thechiavellianate that had pruduml an effect so rare?   It waa the callousness
